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LIPE AND EEIGN OF DAVID. 



The reign of David was beyond question the brightest era in 
the history of Israel, and David himself was perhaps the most 
remarkable of the great and good men of Old Testament times. 
Like Abraham and Moses, he marks a new era in the history. 
His life is recorded in Scripture with great fulness, and the in- 
terests and lessons connected with it are singularly rich and varied. 

His Tribe. — ^The new king of Israel was a member of the tribe 
of Judah, in many ways the leading tribe of the twelve. Its 
traditions were of a remarkable order. Its founder, Judah, 
had fallen sadly, as David was to fall after him, through unre- 
strained lust, but had afterwards shown a noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice in being willing to become the slave of the governor of 
Egypt in order that his brother Benjamin might be restored 
to his father (Gen. xliv. 18-34). Caleb, too, the representative 
of Judah among the spies, had shown a spirit not less noble in 
resisting the. weak counsels of his brethren, and in calling the 
people to advance against the Canaanites in simple reliance 
on the promises of God (Num. xiii., xiv.). Othniel, the son of 
Kenaz, younger brother of Caleb, was the foremost of his day 
in valour and chivalry, gaining his wife, Achsah, by the taking 
of Kirjath-sepher (Judges i 12, 13). Traditions such as these 
were well fitted to inspire a young heart with noble aims. 

His Family. — The family of Jesse, David's father, evidently 
held a place of importance in his tribe (1 Chron. ii. 10). He was 
an old man when his son became famous (1 Sam. xvii. 12), but he 
lived for some time afterwards ; for when David was in trouble, 
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he committed his father and his mother to the protection of the 
king of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 3). Jesse was the grandson of Boaz 
and Ruth, and probably inherited their property, or part of 
it. His name is embalmed in Holy Writ, leading us to believe 
that he was a holy man — " There shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots." 
The kindly and fatherly disposition of Boaz, and the holy de- 
votion and warm attachment of Kuth, were very apparent in 
the character of their great-grandson. 

His Birth-place. — Beth-lehem was situated six miles to the 
south of Jerusalem, and about twice that distance to the north 
of Hebron, The present town is built on the slope of a long 
gray ridge, with one deep valley in front and another behind, 
which unite at no great distance, and run eastward towards 
the Dead Sea. Of the place where both David and Jesus were 
bom it may well be said, " What a mighty influence for good 
has gone forth from this little spot upon the human race, both 
for time and for eternity ! " 

His Era and Education. — The birth of David is supposed to 
have occurred b.c. 1080, about one hundred years later than 
the date commonly assigned to the Trojan War. Samson, one 
of the latest of the Jewish heroes, had died but forty years 
before, so that the memory of his exploits would still be fresh 
in people's minds. The profligacy of morals which had pre- 
vailed under Eli had been succeeded by the revival under 
Samuel Bamah, Samuel's head-quarters, was but a few miles 
from Beth-lehem, and the whole neighbourhood seems to have 
been under the influence of his holy character and teaching. 
From a very early period, David must have been influenced by 
the fear and the love of God. When introduced to our notice, 
he is the shepherd of the family. This quiet occupation was 
adapted to foster that habit of meditation and that love of 
nature which became so remarkable in him. In the absence of 
other companions, he would find a companion in his harp, on 
which he became an early proficient, and fellowship of a much 
higher kind in God his Father, from communion with whom he 
learned so early to derive both strength and joy. One of his 
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earliest exploits was to slay a lion and a bear that came upon 
his flock, and in this encounter he was guided by that simple 
trust in God which shone so wonderfully in his af ter-lifa 

His Appearance and Chara.cter. — His comely appearance, 
ruddy complexion, and beauty of eyes (1 Sam. xvi 12, marg.\ 
are specified on his first introduction, and many things indicate 
that there was a charm about him, — a simplicity, an openness, 
and a warmth of nature, — ^that won all hearts (1 Sam. xviii 1, 
7, 20 ; 2 Sam. xix. 14). In his more mature character, he ap- 
peared to unite in himself the high qualities of nearly all who 
had gone before him. The heavenly conversation of Enoch ; the 
triumphant faith of Abraham ; the meditative thoughtfulness of 
Isaac; the wrestling boldness of Jacob; the patient endurance of 
Joseph, no less than his talent for administering a kingdom ; 
the lofty patriotism of Moses, as well as his brilliant fancy; the 
warlike skill and energy of Joshua; the daring courage of 
Gideon ; the holy fervour of Samuel, all met in measure in the 
character of David. A great king, a great warrior, a great 
poet, a great religious reformer, he held at once four of the 
great sceptres that rule the hearts of men. He was among the 
most eminent of the Old Testament types of Christ ; and this 
likeness impressed the popidar mind, for after him the Messiah 
was spoken of as the Son of David, a term denoting not merely 
natural descent, but also resemblance of character. (Matt xv. 
22, XX. 30, &c.) 

Epoclis of his Life. — ^The life of David divides into five parts, 

represented by the different places where they were spent : 

(1) his shepherd life at Beth-lehem; (2) his courtier life in Saul*s 

court at Gibeah ; (3) his outlaw life in the wilderness of Judah,- 

and among the Philistines ; (4) his royal life at Hebron as king 

of Judah ; (5) his royal life at Jerusalem as king of the whole 

nation. 

Epoch L — His Shepherd Life, 

Anointed by Samuel. — The noble fidelity with which David 
discharged the duty of shepherd is apparent from the incident of 
the lion and the bear. Possibly it was not long after this that 
Samuel was sent to anoint him king. As the prophet passed 
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along, and looked on the fields that had belonged to Boaz and 
Ruth, we may readily fancy him thinking what a blessing was 
in store for the country if their pious and amiable spirit should 
reappear in its future king. Yet even Samuel forgot that it 
is not majesty of form but purity of character that constitutes, 
in the eyes of God, fitness for a high office ; and in his admira- 
tion of Eliab, Jesse's first-bom, he had to be reminded that 
"man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart" (1 Sam. xvi 6, 7). It was certainly not by 
chance that, when the holy oil was poured on David's head, 
be wore the shepherd's dress, and probably had in his hand 
the shepherd's staff. His earlier employment as shepherd 
had a direct connection with his later employment as king. 
The ruler after God's own heart was one who would rule like 
the good shepherd, seeking the good of the flock, and ready to 
encounter trouble and peril for their sake. In the Seventy- 
eighth Psalm we read : " He chose David also his servant, and 
took him from the sheepfolds : from following the ewes great 
with young he brought him to feed Jacob his people, and Israel 
his inheritance. So he fed them according to the integrity of 
his heart; and guided them by the skilfulness of his hands." 

Minstrel and Armour-Bearer to SauL — The fame of David 
as a harper procured for him the office, first of minstrel, and 
then of armour-bearer to king Saul (1 Sam. xvi 21, 23). 
The office of armour-bearer seems to have been honorary, not 
involving more than the obligation to give personal attendance 
on Saul when required. 

Conflict with Goliath. — ^After this came the conflict with 
Goliath. David seems to have returned home, after serving 
for a time as Saul's minstrel ; and in passing from a boy to a 
young man, he is believed to have undergone a change of ap- 
pearance which prevented his being recognized by Saul as his 
former armour-bearer. This first of David's fights was also the 
most memorable. In the whole circumstances we notice — 1. His 
filial obedience to his father's wishes, though he was sent to the 
army merely to serve his elder brothers. 2. His self-control and 
meekness under the gibes of Eliab. 3. What in his view was 
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the head and front of Goliath's offending — his defying God by- 
defying His army. 4. The unfaltering courage and- faith that 
made him offer to fight with the Philistine, though to the eye 
of sight this was only to rush into the jaws of death. 5. The 
modesty and simplicity of faith with which he vindicated his 
offer. 6. The decision with which he put aside the untried 
and unsuitable armour pressed on him by the king. 7. His 
majestic assertion before the Philistine of the claims and pre- 
rogatives of the God of Israel. 8. The perfect coolness and 
absolute success of his method of attack. Doubtless he was 
well skilled in the use of the sling, not counting that he'could use 
it rightly till he could use it perfectly. To achieve a great result 
by simple means is usually the mark of great genius : in this 
case it was the mark of great genius and great faith combined. 
In reward for this great achievement, David was now entitled 
to be the king's son-in-law (1 Sam. xvii. 25). 

His Schools of Discipline. — But rapid though his promotion 
had been, it was destined to receive a painful check. He had to 
pass through an epoch of great trial before he became king. God 
saw cause to pass him through a series of schools of discipline 
in order to complete his education for the throne: first the school 
of shepherd life, training him to faithful service and devout con- 
templation; then the school of courtier life, familiarizing him 
with the routine of courts and the habits of royalty; and then the 
school of Arab life in the desert, bringing him into contact with 
the actual materials which his life was to be spent in governing. 

"We have no conclusive proof that any of his psalms were 
written during this period. Some think that the Twenty-third 
belongs to the epoch of the shepherd iife ; but when we find 
David speaking of his enemies, and looking forward to his 
death, we are led to believe that it belongs to a later time. 

Epoch II, — His Courtier Life at Gibea/i, 

Saul's Jealousy of David. — The jealousy of Saul sprang up 
almost immediately after the encounter with Goliath, The 
songs of the daughters of Israel, ascribing more honour to 

David than to Saul, poisoned his heart. He delays to fulfil 

2 
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his promise to give him his daughter in marriage. He sends 
David forth on dangerous enterprises (as David afterwards sent 
out Uriah). He gives him his daughter Michal to wife, in 
order that he might have him more thoroughly in his power. 
But David enjoyed the protection of an invisible shield ; and 
the reason was the same as in the case of Joseph : '^ he behaved 
himself wisely in all his ways ; and the L©rd was with him " 
(I Sam. xviil 14). 

Attempts on his Life. — At least five attempts were made by 
Saul to kill David while connected with his court. 1. He 
spoke to Jonathan his son, and to all his servants, that they 
should kill David (1 Sam. xix. 1). 2. In his house he launched 
a javelin at his head (xix. 10). 3. He sent to David's house 
(when David had fled) bidding them send him up on his sick- 
bed (xix. 15). 4. He sent messengers to Kamah to seize him, 
but when there they were filled with the Spirit (xix. 20). 
5. He went to Kamah himself, and for the time experienced 
the same singular change (xix. 23, 24). Once more he stormed 
against his son Jonathan for his attachment to David, flinging 
a javelin at him in the fierceness of his rage (xx. 33). It is 
interesting to study the variety of ways in which David was 
delivered from all these dangers. The Fifty-ninth Psalm bears 
to have been written at this time. 

The Friendship of Jonathan. — ^The greatest human solace 
that David enjoyed during these trials was the friendship of 
Jonathan. It was not only a friendship of the warmest kind, 
but it was most disinterested and pure. All that friend could 
do was done by Jonathan to soften the jealousy of Saul ; but in 
vain. In the firm faith that David was to occupy the throne, 
Jonathan asked ilothing of him except that he would be kind 
to his kindred when he should come to his kingdom. Before 
David finally left Gibeah the two friends had a meeting, at 
which, in bidding farewell, they could but fall on each other's 
neck and weep. In classical and other ancient story, the friend- 
ships of young men hold a conspicuous place ; but nothing purer 
or nobler of the kind has ever been known than that of David 
and Jonathan. Besides its tendency to refresh his spirit, it 
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could not but have another effect on David : by showing him 

how noble a king would have succeeded Saul in ordinary course, 

it must have stimulated him to seek corresponding virtues 

(1 Sam. XX.). 

Epoch III, — His Outlaw Life, 

Obliged to leave Gibeah, David now entered on his outlaw life. 
Ten points may be iloted in his outlaw career (1 Sam. xxL-xxxi). 

1. At Nob. — His first resort was to Nob, a city ot the priests, 
situated probably between Gibeah and Jerusalem, and occupied 
by the high priest and the tabernacle after the destruction of 
Shiloh. At Nob, he pretended to the high priest that he had 
been sent by the king on an expedition, and thus he induced 
the high priest to help him by giving him the shew-bread and 
other things; for which act of hospitality the high priest and 
his brethren were afterwards massacred by SauL This carnal 
expedient of David indicates a decline of faith, and prepares us 
for further declension from the straight path. 

2. At Gath. — From Nob, he fled westward to Gftth, one of 
the cities of the Philistines, and, indeed, the old residence of 
Goliath. The servants of king Achish discover who he is, and 
speak of him to the king, and he is sore afraid. This was 
comparatively a new sensation to David. In a higher state 
of faith such a feeling would not have been known. It leads 
him to feign madness, to scrabble on the doors, and to let 
spittle fall on his beard, till the king drives him away. The 
Thirty-fourth Psalm bears to have been written at this time. 

3. In the Cave of Adnllam : at liiizpeh. — Leaving Gath, he 
returns to the tribe of Judah, and takes refuge in the cave of 
Adullam. Here he is joined by a number of discontented 
persons, mostly the victims of Saul's oppression, and becomes 
the captain of a troop. It would seem that faith revived 
now, for some psalms full of the spirit of confidence belong 
to this period. Tradition points out a large cavern in the 
limestone rock, which has its entrance in the side of steep 
cli£&, running in by a long, winding, narrow passage, with 
small chambers or cavities on either side. How many a 
persecuted saint, of whom the world was not worthy, has 
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praised God, like David, for the shelter of some such dark, 
miserable hole ! From Adullam, he went to Mizpeh of Moab, 
but the prophet Gad recalled him to his own country. He was 
allowed, however, to send his parents to the protection of the 
king of Mcab. About this time he heard that Saul had mas- 
sacred the priests at Nob — an awful manifestation of his fierce, 
unhallowed rage. Abiathar, who had escaped, came to him ; 
and so did the prophet Gad, who seems to have been next to 
Samuel in authority as a man of God. The Fifty-second, Fifty- 
seventh, and the Hundred and forty-second Psalms bear this 
period as their date. 

4. In the Wilderness of Jndah. — ^The wilderness of Judah 
furnishes his next resort. We find him, among other places, 
at Keilah, which the Philistines were attacking, but from which 
they were driven by David, who fell on them full of faith, con- 
trary to the remonstrances of his men. Hearing of him in that 
quarter, Saul advanced to seize him; and learning from God that 
the ungrateful Keilites would betray him, David had again to flee. 

5. In the Wilderness of Ziph. — The wilderness of Ziph was 
his next place of refuge. Here, in a wood, David and Jonathan 
had an interview ; but Saul could not get hold of him. 

6. At liCaon. — Soon after this the Ziphites invite Saul to 
return, and they undertake to deliver David into his hand. 
Saul comes, but finds that David and his men have gone to 
Maon. Saul is disposing his men so as to surround the hill 
which David occupies, and thus to cut oflT his retreat. While 
David is probably wondering from what quarter his deliver- 
ance can come, news is brought to Saul that the Philistines have 
invaded the land, and in hot haste he leaves David and hurries 
to encounter the greater enemy. The Fifty-fourth Psalm bears 
to have been written at this time. 

7. At £n-gedi: He spares SauL — The strongholds at £n- 
gedi furnish his next retreat. En-gedi is a little oasis amid 
the barren rocks near the Dead Sea, fertilized by a delicious 
fountain, that made its camphire a fit emblem of the sweetness 
of the Beloved (Song of SoL i. 14). Hearing of his being at En- 
gedi, Saul took three thousand men, determined to secure him. 
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But David disarmed him by a new weapon. Finding him asleep 
in a cave, David cut off the skirt of his robe, resisting the 
advice of his followers to avenge himself and put him to death. 
Going up boldly to Saul, David showed him what had taken 
place, and appealed to his justice to let him alone. Momentarily 
touched, Saul promised fairly, and the two parted in peace. 

8. At Cannel. — The next trouble of David was at Carmel 
in the south of Judah, where Nabal, a rich farmer, fed his 
flocks and herds. David and his men had protected them from 
the Bedouin robbers, who were never far off; but when they 
asked for an acknowledgment of their service, insolence was 
the (Mily reply. Exasperated by his rudeness, David was pre- 
paring to inflict on Nabal a signal chastisement, when his 
purpose was arrested by a visit from his wife Abigail, with an 
ample subsidy. Nabal dying soon, David married Abigail. It 
was about this time that the venerable Samuel was gathered to 
his fathers. A pillar of strength in the land for all that was 
upright and holy, he could be ill spared by his country in such 
a tima But his removal might stir up those whom he had 
instructed and guided to remember their responsibility and 
follow his steps. The Sixty-third Psalm would seem to have 
been written now. 

9. At Hachilah : Spares Saul a Second Time. — ^Another per- 
fidious attempt to throw him into Saul's hands was made by 
the Ziphites, in the neighbourhood of the hill Hachilah, which 
is before Jeshimon. While Saul lay sleeping, David stole 
down beside him, but sparing his life once more, carried off 
his spear and cruse of water, and made a new appeal to his 
justice and generosity. The appeal was replied to with fair 
words as before, but so as to carry no evidence of sincerity. 

10. Among the Philistines again.— David's faith failing, he 
feels that if he remain longer in Judah, he must fall before 
Saul; and therefore he goes back to the Philistines, among 
whom he remains a year and four months. He gives the 
king to believe that he will be a loyal subject to him. Ziklag, 
a border city, is assigned to him and his troop ; and from it 
he attacks and plunders the Amalekites and other desert 
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txibes. The Philistines having resolved on a new -war with 
the HebrewEfy David is summoned to attend the king. He 
must have been in great difficulty ; but he is sent back, owing 
to the jealousy of the Philistine noblea On returning to 
Ziklag, he finds that in his absence it has been plundered and 
burned, and that his wives and property have been carried off 
The calamity brings David back to the spirit of trust and prayen 
He pursues and defeats the enemy, and brings back all that the 
Amalekites have taken. In this narrative we may trace in David's 
mind — 1. The rising spirit of distrust 2. The dissimulation to 
which it gave rise. 3. Difficulties. 4. Chastisement. 5. The 
return to the spirit of trust, and happy outlet from abounding 
troubles. The Fifty-sixth Psalm seems to refer to this time. 

Death of Saul and Jonathan. — Saul and three of his sons hav- 
ing been killed by the Philistines, the outlaw life of David comes 
to an end. He shows his regard for Saul as the Lord's anointed^ 
and for Jonathan as his friend, first by executing a man who 
had come to tell him that he had killed Saul, and then by com- 
posing a beautiful song celebrating Saul and Jonathan as lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in their death as not divided. 

Lessons and Psalms of this Period. — The purpose of God in 
exposing David to so many bitter trials in his youth seems to 
have been to prevent the evils which sudden elevation to power 
is apt to breed. It was necessary that he should learn his own 
weakness, be humbled under a sense of his infirmities, and be 
trained to entire trust in God even in circumstances of the most 
trying and threatening kind. The spirit of dependence and 
prayer had to be exercised and strengthened. It was desirable 
that he should know more of the people he was going to rule — 
of the grievances inflicted on them by Saul, and of the way to 
manage them ; and this end was served by his intercourse with 
the troop that came to him in the wildemesa Both the 
weakness and the strength of David are brought out in this 
period : on the one hand, his occasional loss of faith, his ten- 
dency to dissimulation, and his impulsiveness (1 Sam. xxv. 34) ; 
on the other hand, his noble generosity in sparing Saul, and his 
habitual spirit of trust and prayer. The psalms composed at this 
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time abundantly exemplify the last feature. "We have specified 
those that bear on their superscription to have been written at 
this time, but there are many more of similar character. 

Epoch IV, — Hia Royal Life at Hebron. 

King of Judak — At the age of thirty, David i» called to the 
throne by the men of Judah, Hebron being chosen, by divine 
direction, as the seat of his government He reigned there for 
seven years and a half. Hebron was well adapted to be the 
capital of the southern part of the kingdom. Its upland 
situation secured it from attack. It abounded in holy associa- 
tions, recalling many recollections of ancient worth and many 
victories of early faith. That «dde-spreading oak in the 
suburbs was perhaps the very tree under which Abraham 
spread his tent, and welcomed the angela That quiet vale was 
the scene of Isaac's meditative walk, when he lifted up his eyes 
to those hills on the north, and saw the camels coming back 
from Padan-aram. In the side of that ravine was the cave of 
Machpelah, where the fathers of the nation slept in God. 
Beside yon brook, where the vine grew in such luxuriance, the 
spies had cut down the sample branch; and there stood the house 
of Caleb, the man that followed the Lord so fully. To live in 
Hebron and not to feel faith quickened to new life, would have 
indicated a soul dead to every impulse of patriotism and piety. 

His First Act. — David's first act, on coming into power, was 
to send a message of thanks to the men of Jabesh-gilead for 
having buried Saul and his sons after the fatal battle of Mount 
Gilboa. Here he showed a generosity entirely opposed to the 
usual policy of Eastern kings. In general, when a king of a 
new line obtained the throne, the practice was to show all 
possible disrespect to the house of his predecessor, and put as 
many of them as possible to death, lest they should endanger 
the new dynasty. David's policy was the very opposite of this; 
and it proceeded from his deep religious convictions, for Saul 
had been the Lord's anointed. 

The Civil War : King of IsraeL — Saul's family, however, did 
not give up the throne without a struggle. Under the auspices 
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of Abner, captain of the host, Ish-bosheth, a son of Saul, had 
oeen proclaimed king, and the northern and the eastern tribes 
accepted him as such. His capital was £xed at a remote but 
well-protected town, Mahanaim in Gilead — the place where 
Jacob had met the angels on his way from Padan-aram ; but his 
general, Abner, took military possession of a more central and 
commanding place, Gibeon in the tribe of Benjamin. Abner 
was the real ruler. In a battle at Gibeon, Abner was beaten. 
Pursued by Asahel, brother of Joab, David's nephew and general, 
Abner turned and killed Asahel. In the course of time, Abner 
became dissatisfied, and went over to David. The secession of 
Abner was followed by his treacherous murder at the hands of 
Joab, to David's intense regret. Then Ish-bosheth was mur- 
dered by two treacherous Beerothites. This and other events 
at length brought the civil war to a conclusion; and a deputa- 
tion from all the tribes, whose jealousy was at last overcome, 
came to David to Hebron, and offered him, handsomely and 
heartily, the crown of the united kingdom. 
. Capture of Jerusalem. — This matter happily arranged, David's 
next act was to lay siege to Jerusalem. That place had never 
been completely in the possession of the Hebrews. The advan- 
tages of its situation, and also the intimation of God's will that 
it should be called by His name (2 Chron. vi. 6), determined 
David to make a bold effort to secure it. Hebron was too far 
south to be the capital of the whole kingdom. Jerusalem was 
admirably adapted for that purpose. It was situated neither 
in Judah nor in Ephraim, but in Benjamin, a neutral tribe lying 
between the other two. It is supposed to have been the place 
where Melchizedek reigned ; and Moriah, one of the hills beside 
it, to have been the spot where Abraham was commanded to 
offer up Isaac. The capture of Jerusalem was far from easy, 
but it was successfully accomplished. Thereafter David forti- 
fied the stronghold of Zion, and prepared a place on that hill 
to which he soon afterwards brought up the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim. Then he proceeded to extend the town, and laid the 
foundation of what, for nearly three thousand years, has been 
emphatically known as ** the Holy City." 
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Sitnation of Jerusalem : Its Hills. — The situation of Jeru- 
salem is very remarkable. It stands upon the upland ridge 
that runs along the country from north to south, about 2,200 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and 3,500 feet 
above that of the Dead Sea. The town is flanked on three 
sides by steep, rocky ravines, — the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
on the east, and the Valley of Hinnom on the "west and 
the south. These ravines are shaped somewhat like a horse- 
shoe, the open part being towards the north-west. The city 
itself, lying, as it were, within the horse-shoe, spread ultimately 
over four hills, or heights, called Zion, Moriah, Acra, and 
Bezetha. The chief of these hills was Zion ; it lay, so to speak, 
in the western bend of the horse-shoe. In David^s time the 
whole town lay on its northern slope. Additions were made at 
subsequent times. Between the hills ran valleys, the chief of 
which, lying between Zion and Moriah, was called by ' the 
Romans the Tyropoeon; but the seventeen great sieges which 
Jerusalem is said to have undergone have caused many of these 
valleys to be filled up with rubbish, and internally the city now 
is very much changed from what it must have been. On all 
sides, the neighbouring mountains rise somewhat above the city, 
verifying the figure of the psalm, " As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people from 
henceforth even for ever." The most celebrated of these hills 
is Mount Olivet. It stretches away to the north-east, in the 
form of a ridge with several summits, rising to the height of 
400 feet above the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and 2,500 above 
the level of the Mediterranean. South of Olivet is the Hill of 
Offence ; so called because believed to be that on which Solomon 
built shrines to Chemosh and Moloch. Opposite Mount Zion is 
the Hill of Evil Counsel ; which derived its name from the cir- 
cumstance that here, in the country house of Caiaphas, the 
priests and elders took counsel to put Jesus to death. Mount 
Gihon guards the city on the west, and Mount Scopus on the 
north. The brook Kidron runs, or rather ran, through the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, passing the Garden of Gethsemane near the 
road to the Mount of Olives and to Bethany. 
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Mount Zion. — Mount Zion is the most conspicuous of the 
hills on which Jerusalem is built. It rises abruptly to the 
height of nearly three hundred feet from the Valley of Hinnom, 
sloping down more gradually "on the sides of the north," where 
lay the city of the great King. It was a place of great strength, 
so that the tabernacle, the palace of David, and the other build- 
ings that stood on it, were remarkably secure (Ps. xlviiL). Part 
of the hill is now under regular cultivation ; thus verifying 
Micah's prophecy, that Zion should be " ploughed as a field" 
When the temple was built on Moriah, the associations of 
Mount Zion were transferred to it, and in many instances, 
apparently, the name itself. 

View from the Mount of Olives. — ^The view of Jerusalem 
from some of the neighbouring heights is apt to disappoint 
the traveller; but from the Mount of Olives it is exceed- 
ingly striking. When seen from that point, the hill of Zion 
justifies the admiring exclamation of the Psalmist, — " Beau- 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount 
Zion." " Although the size of Jerusalem was not very great, 
its situation, on the brink of rugged hills, encircled by deep 
and wild valleys, bounded by eminences whose sides were 
covered with groves and gardens, added to its numerous towers 
and the temple, must have given it a singular and gloomy 
magnificence, scarcely possessed by any other city in the world. 

It is true, the city beloved by God has now disappeared, 

and with it all the hallowed spots once contained within its 
walls. Yet the face of nature still endures; the rocks, moun- 
tains, lakes, and valleys are still unchanged, save that loneliness 
and wildness are now where once were luxury and every joy : 
and though their glory is departed, a high and mournful beauty 
still rests on many of their settled scenes. Amidst them a 
stranger will ever delight to wander; for there his imagination 
will seldom be in fault: the naked mountain, the untrodden 
plain, and the voiceless shore will kindle into life around him, 
and his every step be filled with those deeds through which 
guilt and sorrow passed away, and life and immortality were 
brought to light" 
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Epoch V. — His Royal Life at Jerusalem. 

The Ark placed on Mount Zion. — Jerusalem having been 
captured, David transferred to it the seat of royalty, making it 
alike the civil and the ecclesiastical capital of the kingdom. He 
had two encounters with the Philistines in the Valley of Reph- 
aim, near Jerusalem, resulting in two victories over them. It 
was probably on one of these occasions that David exclaimed, 
"Oh that one would give me drink of the water of the well of 
Beth-lehem, which is by the gate ! " and that his three mighty 
men burst through the enemy and brought him the water 
(2 Sam. xxiii 15-17). Thereafter, David's first care was to 
bring up the ark from Kirjath-jearim, some ten miles to the 
north-west, and to place it on Mount Zion. On the first occa- 
sion he was unsuccessful. The ark having been put on a cart 
instead of being carried by the Levites, and Uzzah having irrever- 
ently touched it, the displeasure of the Lord was signified by the 
death of Uzzah. A few months later, David returned, brought 
up the ark in due form, and placed it on Mount Zion with great 
enthusiasm. This enthusiasm was not shared by Michal, his wife, 
who despised him for his uncontrolled fervour on the occasion. 

Desire to Build a Temple. — It was David's desire to build a 
permanent templa At first the prophet Nathan encouraged, 
but afterwards, in God's name, declined the proposal David 
was to be a man of war; his son would be a man of peace, and 
to him this honour would belong. In connection with this 
announcement, promises of a long line of posterity were given 
to David, which he received with such exuberant gratitude as 
to show that he understood them to mean that he was to be the 
progenitor of the Messiah. Nor could the disappointment about 
building a temple have been compensated by any inferior privi- 
lege. The Thirtieth Psalm is stated to have been written now ; 
but the psalms from the Twenty-fourth to the Thirtieth inclusive 
probably belong to this period. 

Foreign Wars. — ^In foreign warfare king David was emi- 
nently successful. Besides thoroughly subduing the Philistines, 
the Moabites, the Edomites, and the Amalekites, he turned his 
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arms against the Syrians, and, after a vehement struggle, brought 
under his dominion the large tract of country stretching be- 
tween Palestine and the Euphrates. Thus for the first time the 
Jewish territory filled up the whole outline originally traced in 
the promise to Abraham (Gen. xv. 18). The wealth flowing from 
these conquests was enormous. Evidently David was a great 
warrior, understanding well the art of war, and no stranger to 
" the stem joy which warriors feel" when their enemies fall in 
multitudes before them. Tender-hearted to his own countrymen, 
he seems to have had the ordinary feelings of an Eastern soldier 
to all besides. The Sixtieth Psalm has its date at this period. 

Feebleness of Assyria and £g3rpt. — It has appeared to some 
highly improbable that, with Egypt on the south and Assyria 
on the north, a small kingdom like that of Israel lying be- 
tween them should have grown into so large and magnificent 
an empire. It appears, however, from records recently de- 
ciphered that both Assyria and Egypt were in a state of feeble- 
ness at this very time. " Assyria, which in the twelfth century 
(B.C.) bore rule over most of northern Syria, passes under a cloud 
towards the commencement of the eleventh, and continues weak 
and inglorious till near the close of the tenth. Egypt declines 
somewhat earlier, but recovers sooner, her depression com- 
mencing about B.C. 1200, and terminating with the accession 
of Sheshonk about B.c. 990."* 

Kindness to the House of SauL — The spirit that had shown 
such regard for the family of his predecessor, when he came to 
the throne, continued to animate David. He did not forget 
his friendship with Jonathan, nor the vow he had taken to 
show kindness to his seed. Finding that Mephibosheth, a lame 
son of Jonathan, still survived, he brought him to Jerusalem 
and attached him to his court. 

Trespass with Bath-sheba. — ^Notwithstanding all the training 
which he had undergone in the days of Saul, David, partaking 
as he did the common infirmities of humanity, was thrown off 
his guard by his wonderful elevation to absolute power, and fell 
under a terrible temptation. A quarrel had arisen with the 

* Rawlinson's Hist. Illnst, p. 104. 
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Ammonites, on the other side of Jordan, arising from the in- 
sulting treatment practised on messengers of David, sent by 
him to congratulate king Hanun on his accession, David hav- 
ing received some kindness from his father Nahash. War 
was declared, and Joab and the army went to besiege Kabbah, 
the capital of Ammon. Meanwhile, David conceived a guilty 
passion for Bath-sheba, the wife of Uriah, a Hittite, who was 
absent as a soldier at Kabbah. To screen himself from expo- 
sure, David resorts to various mean artifices, and at last sends 
a letter to Joab, his general, by Uriah himself, ordering Joab to 
place him in the hottest part of the battle ; which having been 
done, Uriah was slain. The rise and progress of David's tempta- 
tion is a remarkable exemplification of the ways of sin. David 
was idle at the time ; he had not gone to battle with his troops. 
He made no covenant with his eyes, but allowed himself to look 
on a woman and lust after her. He abused his authority, as 
king, by sending for the woman that he might gratify his guilty 
passion. To screen himself from exposure, he resorted to mean 
and wicked strata^ms, trying to makeUriah drunk, returning his 
faithful service with injustice, robbery, and death, and requiring 
Joab to take part in an unrighteous act The crime was aggra- 
vated by the position of David as king, the singular goodness of 
God to him, his high religious position and profession, his mature 
period of life, and the example of Uriah, self-restrained as a man, 
brave and devoted as a soldier. The crime stands out as one of the 
darkest recorded in the Word of God. It shows what terrible 
remnants of sin there are in the hearts even of converted men. 

His Rebuke and PHnisliment. — ^The prophet Nathan was 
sent to bring David to a sense of his sin, and he did so by 
means of the parable of the ewe lamb. By making David un- 
consciously judge in his own case, he not only made him con- 
demn what he had done, but declare that the man who had 
done it should be put to death. The application is evident 
when Nathan says : ** Thou art the man ! " The arrow seems 
to have gone deep into David's soul. He was brought to the 
lowest depths of penitence and abasement. His chastisement 
was of no light order : the child bom of Bath-sheba was to die ; 
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but more terrible than this, the sword was never to depart from 
his own house. All his dajs his heart would be torn by domestic 
trial and domestic tragedy. As he had sown, so was he to reap. 

Penitential Psalms. — ^To this period of David's life it has 
been customary to refer some of the most profound of the peni- 
tential psalms. The Fifty -first in particular is ascribed to this 
occasion ; and whatever may be made of particular phrases, the 
internal evidence is conclusive on the subject. The penitent is 
crying from the depths. His hand is on his mouth, and his 
cry is, " Unclean, unclean ! *' He cannot yet venture to appro- 
priate mercy, though he does not despair of it. The picture 
is that of the prodigal son coming to himself, touched with a 
sense of his baseness, and sending on his humble confessions and 
petitions : " Father, I have sinned against Heaven and in thy 
sight ; make me as one of thy hired servants ! '* Other psalms 
— for example, the Hundred and thirtieth, the Thirty-second, 
and the Fortieth — reveal the same depth of self abasement, with 
a more definite and rejoicing apprehension of the mercy that 
redeems Israel from all his transgressions. 

David's Altered Aspect. — From this time forward David has a 
somewhat broken and haggard look. ** His piety takes an altered 
aspect. It is no longer buoyant, glad, exulting, triumphant; 
it is repressed, humble, contrite, patient, suffering. Alas for him I 
The bird which once rose to heights unattained before by mortal 
wing, filling the air with its joyful songs, now lies with maimed 
wing upon the ground pouring forth its doleful cries to God."* 

Domestic Troubles. — The fountain of domestic grief, from 
whose bitter waters Nathan foretold that David's chastisements 
would spring, was not long in sending out its streams. The 
number of his wives bred jealousies in his family, and his chil- 
dren were not like himself. Amnon, one of his sons, having 
behaved shamefully to his sister Tamar, was treacherously slain 
at a feast by his brother Absalom. On this, Absalom fled 
from the kingdom, taking refuge with his mother's relations at 
Geshur, in Syria. Absalom was a favourite of his father, and 
the king's heart pined for his son. Joab, observing this, em- 

* Kitto'a Duly Bibie Illustrations. 
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ployed a wise •woman of Tekoah to go to David, to lay before 
him an imaginary case of a widow, one of whose sons had killed 
the other, and to ask what was to be done. The result was, 
that Absalom was allowed to return, at first under restraint 
and without permission to see the king. By a rude argument 
— setting fire to Joab's corn-field — ^Absalom prevailed on Joab 
to get him restored to his former position. This was granted, 
but it led to unhallowed results. The very tenderness of 
David's heart was his weakness, as it is with so many; he could 
not bear to disappoint his children, or infiict pain on them, 
however much they needed correction. 

Absalom's Bebellion. — As soon as the way was open, the 
treachery of Absalom's perfidious nature began to show itself : 
he plotted for the kingdom, and, by subtlety and flattery, under- 
mined the loyalty of the people. Then he had himself pro- 
claimed king at Hebron, and a great part of the people hastened 
to support him. David was obliged to flee from Jerusalem. 
Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, remained loyal to David. 
If the counsel of Ahithophel had been followed by Absalom, 
he would have fallen on David before he had crossed the 
Jordan, and the kings cause would have been hopelesa But 
Hushai, a friend of David, pretending to be on Absalom's 
side, induced Absalom to delay till he had gathered a great 
army. Meanwhile David had reached Gilead; and, choosing 
as his head-quarters Mahanaim, where Ish-bosheth had reigned, 
he calmly awaited the course of events. By and by, Absalom 
crossed the Jordan, followed by an enormous host. A battle 
took place in the wood of Ephraim — probably not far from the 
scene of the awful conflict under Jephthah between the Gilead- 
ites and the Ephraimites. The district abounds with trees, and 
among these the prickly oak is pre-eminent. The vast army of 
Absalom was thoroughly defeated by the troops of David, who 
were led by Joab ; and Absalom was killed. But so tender was 
the heart of the king, that his grief for the death of his son 
was actually greater than his joy at the victory of his army. 

The Bestoration. — After a time, David became composed, 
and sat in the gate, in no hurry to return to Jerusalem, or 
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to take possession of the throne without an invitation from 
those who had driven him away. The ten tribes were cordial 
in their desire for his return. Judah, his own tribe, and the 
chief supporter of the rebellion, alone seemed cold. To rouse 
them to their duty, Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, were sent 
to speak to the elders of the tribe ; and Amasa, the leader of 
the rebel forces, was appointed general of the army in room of 
Joab. When it was thus seen that the rebellion was not to 
be further punished, the men of Judah came willingly forward ; 
a new sense of the goodness and generosity of the king took 
possession of them : " He bowed the heart of the men of 
Judah, even as the heart of one man ; so that they sent this 
word unto the king, Ketum thou, and all thy servants.'' On 
his way back, the king showed his generosity by pardoning 
Shimei, an unmannerly Benjamite, who had cursed him as he 
fled ; he restored to Mephibosheth half his possessions, the 
whole of which had been given to Ziba, on the supposition that 
Mephibosheth was among the rebels ; and invited old Barzillai 
the Gileadite, from whom, in the climax of his troubles, he had 
received great assistance, to come and dwell with him at Jeru- 
salem. Barzillai was too old to relish the change, but he 
accepted the honour for his son Chimham. The faithfulness 
of God was shown in his restoring David to his capital and his 
throne under far more agreeable conditions than he could have 
dreamt of when he was driven ignominiously from both; 
although a fresh thorn must have lacerated his heart, and a 
fresh weight oppressed his spirit, as he thought of the untimely 
end of Absalom. The only psalm formally assigned to this 
period is the Third ; but many more are of similar tone, and 
seem at least to refer to his troubles at this tima 

Insurrection of Sheba. — The remaining years of the life of 
David were disturbed by another insurrection. Sheba, son of 
Bichri, a Benjamite, raised the standard of revolt. His com- 
plaint was that the ten tribes had not been sufficiently acknow- 
ledged in bringing back the king. On this miserable complaint 
the ten tribes flocked to his standard. The old state of tilings 
was reversed. Judah, the rebellious tribe, was now loyal to 
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David ; and the ten tribes, that had mostly been loyal, were 
now rebellious. Amasa was ordered to muster the army, but 
was too late ; and Abishai was sent forth with the house- 
hold troops. Joab, who had never forgiven the promotion of 
Amasa, met him on the way, and basely assassinated him. 
Joab then took command of the troops, and in his bold and 
vigorous way soon brought the insurrection to an end. Sheba 
was besieged in Abel of Beth-maachah, and his head was 
thrown to Joab over the wall by a woman. David was obliged 
to wink at Joab's atrocities, but his crimes were never effaced 
from his memory. They cried out for retribution. In his 
dying charge to Solomon, he insisted that his hoary head 
should not go down to the grave in peace. 

Influence of Joab. — In David's relation to Joab we have a 
specimen of the trials of kings. No man was better fitted by 
talents and virtues to be a king than David; but even David 
was not always his own master. Joab was often really above 
him ; frustrated, doubtless, many noble plans, and interrupted 
many benevolent schemes; did great service, indeed, by his rough 
patriotism and his ready valour, but injured the good name of 
David and the moral reputation of his government by actions 
which David, so far from approving, detested in his inmost soul 

The Famine and the Sons of Saul. — ^The kingdom was by- 
and-by distressed by a new form of calamity. For three suc- 
cessive years famine prevailed. On inquiry being made of God 
as to the cause, the answer was given — ** It is for Saul, and for 
his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites." The matter 
is obscure. It would appear, however, that among other wicked 
acts, Saul had broken faith with the Gibeonites, and had mas- 
sacred them, having for his object to get possession of their 
vineyards and to give them to his favourites.* **His bloody 
house," or some part of it, had abetted the massacre. No 
acknowledgment of the crime had ever been made, and no 
restitution to the Gibeonites had taken place. When the cause 
of the famine was discovered, and the wrong that had been done 
to the Gibeonites was laid bare, it was committed to the remnant 

« See David, King of IsraeL By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. Page S06. 
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of the Gibeonites to fix on the remedy. Their answer was prob- 
ably an unexpected one. Instead of claiming fresh lands, they 
claimed seven lives. The request was a strange and awful one, 
but it was granted. The men whose lives they claimed may have 
been involved in the spoliation and murder. They were hanged 
at Gibeah. The event had a tender touch thrown over it by the 
motherly affection of Rizpah, whose two sons were among the 
slain. She watched the dead bodies all the season, protecting them 
from the vultures and beasts of prey. This made a deep impres- 
sion on David. He collected the bones of Saul and his sons, 
which had been buried under a tree, gathered also the bones of 
the men that had been hanged, and buried them all, reverently 
consigning those of Saul and Jonathan to the family sepulchre. 
After this we read that God was entreated for the land. 

Another War with the Philistines. — ^These restless enemies 
of the Israelites were determined to give them no peace so long 
as they had a champion that could defy them. And David 
personally was not free from mortal danger. His last warlike 
achievement was like his first. It was a personal conflict with 
a son of the giant But it was like to have ended differently. 
He was rescued by the prompt assistance of Abishai ; and his 
servants prevailed on him to face no more the hazards of the 
battle-field. The Song of Thanksgiving contained in the 
Eighteenth Psalm was now composed as an appropriate con- 
clusion to the history of his active life. 

Numbering of the People. — Another great chastisement was 
drawn on David and his people by his determining to number 
the people. It is not very apparent wherein the sin of this 
lay; but as even Joab remonstrated with the king on his 
project, it is evident that in some way the proceeding was most 
objectionable. In First Chronicles, it is said that " Satan stood 
up against Israel, and provoked David to number Israel" The 
numbering of the people was evidently done for a military pur- 
pose ; the object of it was to see how many of the people were 
fit to bear arms, and thus to make a great display of military 
power, in the very spirit of the kings of Egypt and Assyria. 
It seems to have been this that made the offence of so serious 
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a character. We know how much these nations trusted to 
their great miUtary equipments, and with how much insolence 
and inhumanity they filled their minds ; and if David was now 
treading in their footsteps, he was sinfully insulting Israel's 
God, and forgetting the true source of safety and of glory — 
" Some trust in chariots, and some in horses ; but we will 
remember the name of the Lord our God." 

The PnniflhTnent. — ^The project was carried out — ^the people 
were numbered: in Israel, 800,000, and in Judah, 500,000 
valiant men were found that drew the bow. But when the 
process was completed, the king's heart smote him, and he felt 
how greatly he had sinned. The prophet Gad was sent to him 
with an offer of three chastisements— seven years of famine, three 
months of defeat before his enenues. or ihxL days of pestUenc. 
He answered that he preferred to fall into the hand of the Lord, 
and not into the hand of man. So the Lord sent a pestilence, 
which was very destructive. It wrung David's heart and awak- 
ened its most unselfish feelings. " Lo, I have sinned,*' he said, 
"and I have done wickedly: but these sheep, what have they 
done ? let thine hand, I pray thee, be against me and against my 
father's house." Unlike the men of the world, who are always 
ready to lay the blame on others, and to let them bear the penalty, 
David was willing to take on himself even more than his own 
share. The destroying angel was approaching Jerusalem, when 
David was directed to meet him on Mount Moriah, at the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. There a sacrifice was offered, 
and the anger of God was appeased. This spot afterwards 
became the site of the Temple ; and the rock which Araunah is 
said to have used as a threshing-floor remains, it is believed, to 
this day within the sacred enclosure where the Temple stood. 

Arrangements for Erecting a Temple. — Towards the close 
of his life, David, on a very solemn occasion, handed over to 
Solomon the immense stores which he had set aside for building 
a temple, and also the pattern which had been given him by 
divine revelation. By this act he made it plain that as Solomon 
had been divinely pointed out for this work, so David desired 
that the succession to the kingdom should go to him. 
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The Last Words of David. — This is the title given to a 
remarkable prophecy of David, evidently referring to the 
coming of the MessiaL The words may not have been the last 
absolutely spoken, but they expressed the view which filled his 
mind in the last stage of his' life. The prophecy consists of a 
description of a ruler, and it describes first the foundation, and 
then the effects of his government The effects are either 
saving or destructive. The saving effects are described under 
a beautiful emblem that often reappears in Scripture, and gives 
the brightest possible idea of the influence of Christ both on 
individuals and on communities : *' He shall be as the light 
of the morning, when the sun riseth, even a morning without 
clouds ; as the tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain." But with this is associated very closely 
the idea of righteousness. The divine government reposes on 
righteousness while it exercises mercy ; on no other foundation can 
the government of the universe be carried on (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7). 

Last Days of David. — David was now threescore years and ten, 
and was visibly approaching his end. The question of his suc- 
cessor began to excite men's minds while the king was yet alive. 
The usual schemes and manoeuvres of Eastern countries began 
to be set on foot. Adonijah, one of his sons, seemed likely to 
secure the throne ; but, through the intercession of Bath-sheba 
and the energy of David, backed by Nathan and others, his 
attempt was defeated, and Solomon, Bath-sheba's son, was 
made king. And David, after giving him a dying charge 
against Joab and Shimei, and after counselling him to be 
strong and of a good courage, was at length gathered to his 
fathers. After having reigned forty years, he was buried on 
Mount Zion — the place to which he had been the means of 
imparting such extraordinary consecration. Thus ended the 
most memorable period of Hebrew history from the days of 
Moses till the coming of David s Son and David's Lord. 

David's Personal Character. — In reviewing this memorable 
reign, we are first led to think of the personal character of the 
king. He comes on the field at first quite naturally, a ruddy 
shepherd boy, with a warm heart, a ready hand, a simple trust, 
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a fearless courage, and a deep regard for his country and his 
God. Unlike Moses, he has little book-learning ; but he has a 
great love for the law of the Lord, and rare gifts of music and 
song. His bravery as a warrior soon makes him famous ; and 
his warm, simple, loving nature endears him to all. Men feel 
instinctively that the desire of his heart and the aim of his 
life is to make his people prosperous and happy. His religious 
feeling is deep, intense, all pervading; but instead of a repul- 
sive gravity, it genders a bright joyousness, bathing his life in 
sunshine, filling his heart with peace and joy. Even when 
clouds darken his sky, and when everything around him seems 
stormy, he comes out from his closet bright and hopeful, as if 
he had found a charm against all anxiety and fear. Not that 
he was uniformly consistent and exemplary. He was not 
without his share of ordinary infirmity, and in his readiness to 
multiply wives he fell into one of the great vices of the age. 
Out of that vice sprang the unguarded state of his heart which 
led to the awful tissue of sins in the affair of £ath-sheba and 
XJriaL In the management of his family he was led into an 
easy-going indulgence, which left unpunished terrible sins. Yet 
in the deepest abyss of guilt, David shows a heart so broken, 
a self-reproach so keen, a cry for forgiveness and renewal so 
piercing, as to leave no doubt of the genuineness of his religion. 

His Character as a Buler. — ^As a king he was a great con- 
trast to Saul, and still more so, perhaps, to the ordinary run of 
Eastern kings. He was entirely free from mere selfish aims. 
He did not fall into the exacting ways of other kings, spoiling 
his subjects of their possessions, grinding them by taxes, de- 
moralizing them by accepting bribes, seizing them against their 
will for soldiers, or making them feel that they were mere 
instruments of enjoyment to him. He sought to make his 
rule one of mercy and righteousness combined, under which 
the people might find life and property secure, and might 
feel that there was some enjoyment in living. The king was 
for the people, not the people for the king. 

His Political Administration. — ^Under David, the Hebrew 
nation made a great advance ; and from a feeble state, which 
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any neighbouring tribe could humble, it became a first-rate 
power, honoured by all the East. David excelled greatly in 
that faculty of orderly arrangement which had belonged to 
Abraham^ Moses, and other chiefe of the nation. Without 
overturning the ancient tribal government, he extended and 
improved it, especially by distributing a large portion of the 
Levites through the country, of whom no fewer than six 
thousand were made officers and judges (1 Chron. xxiii 4). 
For developing the material resources of the country, he had 
storehouses in the fields, in the cities, in the villages, and in 
the castles ; there were vineyards and wine cellars, and cellars 
of oil, superintended each by appointed officers ; in different 
valleys herds and flocks grazed under the care of royal herdsmen 
and shepherds ; an officer, skilled in agriculture, presided over^ 
the tillage of the fields; the sycamore and olive trees were 
under the eye of skilful foresters : nothing was wasted, nothing 
done lazily; all was regularity, order, and care (1 Chron. 
xxvii 25-31). By friendly intercourse with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, a knowledge of the useful and the ornamental arts was 
promoted among his people (1 Chron. xxiL 2-4). In regard to 
military organization, the men who bore arms were divided into 
twelve courses of 24,000 each, which attended on the king 
at Jerusalem, each for a month at a time (1 Chron. xxviL). 
There was also a body of regular troops, sometimes called the 
Cherethites and Pelethites. There appears to have been also a 
Legion of Honour — David's "mighty men" (2 Sam xxiiL). It 
was three of these that burst through the host of the Philistines 
to bring water to David from the well of Beth-lehem. 

His Ecclesiastical Arrangements. — ^The first great change in 
this department was to make Jerusalem the ecclesiastical centre 
of the country, and to place the ark on Mount Zion. Great 
attention was bestowed on arranging the priests and Levites, 
with a view to the effective discharge of their dutiea The 
Prieits were divided into twenty-four courses, each to serve in 
its turn. By far the largest part of the Levites, 24,000, were 
allocated to the service of the house of God. Another section, 
4,000 in number, were porters ; 6,000 were officers and judges; 
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and 4,000 were singers (1 Chron. xxiii 4, 5). These last appear 
to have been most regularly and skilfully trained; and though 
they usually served only by turns, yet when, on such great 
occasions as bringing up the ark, or the dedication of the 
Temple, or even the great annual festivals, a general muster 
took place, the combined performances must have been sub- 
lime. The use of musical instruments, if not introduced by 
David into the service of the sanctuary, was carried, out in 
great fulness of detail (1 Chron. xxv.). 

His Devotional Writings. — ^Though not the first, David was 
undoubtedly the most distinguished writer of the sacred songs 
of the Hebrews, so that the whole collectiou has been named 
after him. Nearly half the collection is ascribed to him in 
the superscriptions; but as some of these are of doubtful 
authenticity, the real number of David's psalms is probably 
not quite so large. Some critics have attempted to cut them 
down to seven, or even to fewer; but their views have not com- 
manded general assent. David doubtless may be said to have 
stamped the collection with its unexampled character. For 
though other religions have their sacred songs (such as the 
Rig- Veda of the Hindus), none are like the Psalm& If the 
special glory of the Hebrew collection be inquired for, it may 
be found in such particulars as these : — 1. God, in the Psalms, 
is the personal friend of his worshipper, offered and accepted 
and enjoyed as such. They are at one, and there is a happy, 
confiding, blessed fellowship between them. 2. The worshipper 
is a real human being, a sinner, a great sinner, consciously 
unworthy ; yet to this poor frail being God has drawn nigh in 
infinite grace, and given pardon and blessing. 3. The experi- 
ence of this accepted sinner in trying to serve God — ^his longings 
for close communion, his successes, his failures, his hopes and 
fears — is delineated with a fidelity that comes home to all like- 
minded hearta 4. Generally it is a happy experience — from 
gloom to gladness, from sorrow to joy, from the weeping that 
endures for a night to the joy that comes in the morning. And 
the prospect in the end is unspeakably bright 5. Glimpses of 
a Saviour are ever and anon presented — a God of salvation — 
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a King who is to reign in righteousness, a Priest after the order 
of Melchizedek — a worm and no man in his humiliation, but in 
his exaltation higher than the kings of the earth. 6. Through- 
out the whole collection the voice of nature is often heard, utter- 
ing something of God and for God. But it is not from nature 
that we know God. We know and love him first as the God of 
redemption, and then as the God of nature. Hence the Hundred 
and third Psalm, a beautiful song of redemption, is followed by 
the Hundred and fourth a beautiful song of nature. 

Classification of the Psalms. — It has been attempted to find 
for each of David's psalms an event in his life to which it 
refers ; but the attempt has not been very successful. Perhaps 
they would not have been so generally useful if in every in- 
stance the occasion had been definitely indicated. It is better, 
perhaps, to group them according to their character. Taking 
the psalms formally ascribed to David, we have : — 

1. Songs of Nature— 8, 19, 29, 65. 

2. Songs of Distress and Trust— 3, 4, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 22, 25, 31, 

35, 41, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 69, 70, 76, 
109, 123, 140, 141, 142, 143. 

3. Songs of Contrition-^2, 38, 39, 51. 

4. Songs of Trust, Thanksgiving, and Triumph— 5, 9, 11, 16, 17, 

18, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 33, 34, 36, 37, 40, 62, 63, 68, 101, 
103, 109, 110, 138, 139, 144, 145. 

5. Songs of the Sanctuary— 15, 24, 26, 30, 122, 133. 

David's Typical Character. — Of all the Old Testament types 
of Christ, David is perhaps the most eminent. His oneness 
with his people ; his uniting, in his kingly office, the gentleness 
of a shepherd with the might of a warrior — the lion and the 
lamb; his covenant relation to God, as king of Israel; the 
incidents of his life, — first, the man of sorrows, then crowned 
with glory and honour ; the intense glow of his loving heart ; 
and last, not least, his singular trust, love, and reverence for 
God, make him a more complete type of Christ than any other 
Old Testament worthy. This typical relation, appearing every- 
where in his psalms, invests him with peculiar interest, and 
makes the study of his life and experience one of the most 
profitable in which the Christian can engage. 
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